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ON THE 


TEST AND CORPORATION ACTS. 


TUESDAY, Marcn 2d, 1790. 


R. FOX, about half paſt four o'clock, requeſted 

4 the indulgence of the Houſe to make a motion 
purſuant to the order of the day, The clerk then read 
the Act, 13 CHARLES II. commanding all perſons to 
receive the ſacrament according to the rites of the 
Church of England, before the acceptance of a ſhare in 
the government of cities, boroughs, or corporations :— 
Alſo the AR 25th of the ſame reign, concerning Popiſh 
Recuſants. | 

Mr. Fox then proceeded to obſerve, that what he 

was about to ſubmit to their conſideration that day, 
having afforded cauſe of jealouſy and alarm to many of 
his beſt friends, as well as to many worthy members of 
the community, it behoved him to ſtate the reaſons of 
his conduct. He hoped the Houſe would pardon him 
for occupying part of their time with what related to 
lim perſonally ; but as the occaſion was of a peculiar 
A nature 
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nature, he apprehended that the neceſſity would be oh- 
vious, He ſaid the preſent was a buſineſs on which 
he did not wiſh to obtrude himſelf, as he conceived 
that the Honourable Gentleman, who had brought it 
forward on a former occaſion, (Mr. Beaufoy) had more 
information on the ſubject than he pretended to poſſeſs, 
and therefore he wiſhed it had remained in his hands, as 
it formerly did. But that Honourable Gentleman rather 
wiſhing to decline it, (for what reaſons he knew not) 
the Diſſenters had applied to him. He knew that he 
now ſtood forward in the cauſe of truth and liberty: and 
however averſe he was to encreaſe temporary enemies, 
he would, in oppoſition to the miſtaken motives of 
certain men, diſcharge what he conſidered to be his 
duty to ſociety. | 

Having ſaid theſe few words, Mr. Fox obſerved, that 
he ſhould only treſpaſs further on their patience to ſtate 
that he could not deny but it was a conſiderable gratifi- 
cation to his mind, that they had made choice of him 
to manage this Bufineſs. It ſhewed, that although 
they had differed with him formerly on ſome points, 
yet, when they bad entruſted to him ſo great and ſo 
important a concern, they muſt, upon the whole, have 
regarded his conduct with approbaticn, and entertain- 
ed a good opinion of the perſon into whoſe hands they 
wiſhed to put it. 

Mr. Fox next proceeded to the important buſineſs 
which be wiſhed the Houſe to take under their conſi- 
deration, In the courſe of the argument he might 
. | think it neceſſary to enlarge upon it, more on account 
of the importance, than the difficulty of the ſubject. 
He thought that after what had paſſed on former occa- 
fiens,- the, preſent was a time, which, in his opinion, 
| called 


60200 
called upon public men to declare their ſentiments freely 
and candidly upon public topics; and he hoped he 
ſhould. have the good fortune to vote with the majority 
of the Houſe. F 

When a nation took under its conſideration a great 
and momentous object, like the preſent, it was lauda- 
ble to examine it thoroughly, and to trace it to its firſt 
principles. N 

The real meaning and the avowed principles of tole- 
ration had been much miſrepreſented and miſunder- 
food. Religibus toleration was indeed of very modern 
origin; and, though it might have been talked of, had 
not been practiſed till within theſe few years. Perſe- 
cution too was a word very ill defined. It was vulgarly 
ſuppoſed to allude only to thoſe atrocities that had been 
perpetrated in lefs enlightened ages; or that occurred 
in times of civil diſcord, awd of national commotion. 
But he would be bold to aſſert that neither the fires 
kindled in Smithfield, nor the barbarous executions 
and depredations recently committed by a F reach mob, 
afforded more genuine inſtances of perſecution, than the 
doctrine ſet up by ſome Churchmen, of rendering per- 
ſons liable to penalties and keeping them conſtantly 
ſubject to incapacities for their Religious Opinions. 
It was througli this kind of Perſecution, as much per- 
haps as the other trammels in which they were held, 
that France had been driven to reſiſtance, and to 
an entire re-examination of the Rights of Men,— 
In their ideas of Toleration and of Perſecution, tho 
Clergy of the Eftabliſhed Church went upon princi- 
ples wholly erroneous. Theſe vices in Church Go- 
vernment he compared to Madneſs, which ſometimes 
reaſons rightly, and draws ſome particular inferences 
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well; but in other reſpects argues vague, and widely 
from the truth. If any medicine could be applied to 
heal this diſorder, he ſaid, that it could heſt be found 
in religion, in Chriſtianity itſelf. This did not inſpire 
men with arrogance and pride, with jealouſy in regard 
to themſelves, and diffidence of others ;—it did not 
warrant a haſty and unfavourable judgment of men, 
merely from their opinions ; but where it could not 
diſcern vice, would naturally infer virtue, In morali- 
ty, however, it might be as in other matters, the 
Cauſe ſhould be traced from the Effect, not the Effect 
from the Cauſe—it was from the fruit that the trees 


ſhould be judged. | 
Mr. Fex next advertcd to an Act of Toleration paſ- 


ſed in the Reign of KING WILLIAM. There was, 
he obſerved, no Toleration granted to the Diſſenters, 
of ſuch an unlimited nature as infinuated. That could 
not be called an Act of Toleration, which preſcribed 
the Terms, You muſt ſubſcribe to the 39 Articles, 
« and then you will receive the Benefits of the Act of 
«« Toleration ; if you act otherwife, the indulgence 
« will be denied.” Here was Toleration with a ven- 
geance | 


The Repeal of the Teſt AQ is right, when reaſon, 
juſtice, and equity, call aloud for it. Impel not the 
Diſſenters, by diſappointment, upon conſolatory expe- 
dients, Let the liberality of the preſent age preclude 
an appeal to that of poſterity. Can we contemplate with 
enthuſiaſtic rapture the generoſity of a neighbouring 
nation, and refuſe to be actuated by the ſame noble e- 
motions of the mind? Between the Diſſenters and the 
Churchmen there ſhould be no other Teſt than an 
equality of freedom, and a continuance of eſteem, By 
the experience of the moderation and zeal, for which 

they 
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they have been always diſtinguiſhed in defence of our 
glorious Conftitution, we need not dread any danger 
from the flux of years; and the gloomy perſuaſion of 
paſt ages, which gratified ſuperſtition and malignity, 
ſhould now be obliteratcd in terms of the moſt wm 
and indiſſoluble friendſhip, 

The prejudice and paſſion which have A from 
one generation to another, can embrace no new ſecu- 
rities from ſucceeding times; and our rational faculties, 
recovering their own tranſcendant qualities, ſhould 


now repoſe on the ſtability of. juſtice and truth. Let 


us glean, by diligent ſelection, out of common occur- 
rences, and what can we find to militate againft the in- 
tended motion? Why ſhould we perplex our fellow- 
ſubjeQs by an oppoſition of intereſt? Why ſhould we 
fear that the preſent poſſeſſors, by granting a partici- 
pation of immunities to another conſtitutional claim- 
ant, ſhould endanger the State? Ridicule being the 
Teſt of truth, he might certainly affirm, that there was 
no conduct more abſurd, no precaution more ridicu- 
lous. He hoped that the Church of England would 
riſe ſuperior to delirious ecſtacies, check the progreſs 
of paſſion, and view human ſentiment through the me- 
dium of liberality. 

A candid examination into the hiſtory of Great 1 
tain would, in his opinion, be favourable to the Diſ- 
ſenters. In the rebellions in 1775, and 1745, this 
country was extremely indebted to their exertions, Du» | 
ring thoſe troubleſome periods, they had acted with 
the ſpirit and fidelity of Britiſh Subjects, zealous and 
vigilant in defence of the Conſtitution. At both. theſe 
periods they ſtood forward the Champions of Britiſh. 
Liberty, and obtained an eminent ſhare in repelling 
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the foes of the HOUSE of HANOVER. Their 
exertions then were ſo magnanimons, that he had no 
ſcruple to aſſert, that to their endeavours we owed the 
preſervation of the Church and State. What was the 
reward which they obtained? We very generoufly 
granted them a pardon for their noble exploits, by paſ- 
ug an act of indemnity in their favour, 

Gentlemen ſhould recollect, that at the times alluded 
to, the High Churchmen did not difplay much gallan- 
try, for many apptared perplexed and pufillanimous, 
Hence the ſaperior glory of the Diſſenters, who, re- 
gardleſs of every danger, had boldly ſtood forth in de- 
Fence of the Rights and Liberties of the people of thefe 
Kingdoms. He remembered an obſervation of SwiFT, 
for every man who petuſed that celebrated Genins could 
not forget the force of his reaſoning, *I do not,” ſays 
ke, <© affirm that every M big is an Tnfiel, but I affir a. 
That every Tafidel is a Whig.” He did not know whe- 
ther this was true, but on the preſent occaſion, he 
Tight ſay, if every High Churchman was not a Jacobite, 
at leaſt every Jacobite was a High Cburchman. 

They then—confidering the Church and State in 
danger ;—that as there exiſted a conſiderable difference 
of opinion in religious, as well as political matters ;— 
that as they were afraid of a return of the ancient Fami- 
Iy to the Throne, ꝓere of opinion, that the beſt way 
would be to declare immediately in favour of a Popiſh 
Prince. At that time, the Diſſenters, regardleſs of the 
Fooliſh Acts exifting againſt them, drew their ſwords 
in defence of their fellow-ſubjeAs, and made the ſcales 
immediately preponderate in our favour, The Church, 
a a very liberal encouragement of their achievements, 
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: adopted the plan already deſcribed, by paſſing an A 
of indemnity or pardon, for the, heinous crime af de» 
fending the Britiſh Conſtitution, 

Hence the reſtraints enumerated in the Act of the 
13th of CHARLEs II. ſhould, ſo far as concerns the 
Diſſenters in England, be repealed. That theſe ujeful 
members of the State ſhould be obliged to qualify them- 
ſelves for a ſhare in the exerciſe of the Government of 
Cities, Boroughs, and places under Adminiſtration, 
by an acceptance of the Sacrament, conformably. to the 
rites of the Church of England, was an Act of injuſtice 
and oppreſſion. It was a corruption of Religious Ce- 
remonies, and a perverſion of the dictates which are 
generally underſtood between God and the Conſcience, 
Should we, however, in the plenitude of our power 
in the height of our jealouſy—in the madneſs of our 
indignation—ſpurn at their mild ſolicitation: for the 
Repeal of the Teſt AR, there may perhaps axiſe new 
ſources of influence ta alienate: the affections of the 
people from the executive Government of the cauntry: 
conſequently, the arm of Adminiſtration may be un- 
nerved, and that of a foreign enemy aided and abetted. 

Some, not content with a Toleration of Religion, 
which was undoubtedly at all times commendable, in- 
ſiſted, that Perſecution was a principle of kindneſs to 
the reſt of mankind, becauſe it drove them to extremi- 
ties, by which there was a chance of converting num- 
bers to the wiſhed-for doctrines. The ſpirit of tolera- 
tion, he believed, would be admitted by every candid 
and rational man. Why ſhould it not be admitted? 
6e ls it not poſſible, that another man ſhould be ac- 
«© tuated as conſcientiouſly and as religiouſly as I. 
With regard to opinions concerning the Roman Car. 
« eholicks, I am Ipt to imagine, that, notwithſſanding 
9 | | ** the 
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- *6,.2ahe eſpouſers of that religion laſt century deſerved 
« certain marks of obloquy, we were too rigid, and 
* too illiberal, in our cenſures of that fraternity who 


appeared in the preſent century.——ln the madneſs 
« of our anger, in the recolleQion of former reſent- 
„ ment, we judged too raſhly, too proudly, and with 
« too much inhumanity, Whatever be the religious 
t opinions of the Roman Catholics, and however il- 
« liberally ſome gentlemen may condemn them, as 
« ſubverſive not only of the principles of Government, 
6 but likewiſe of morality, I, for one, in contradiſtinc- 
«.tion to their narrow maxims, mult affirm, that in 
c the countries where the Roman Catholic Religion is 
4« practiſed, the principles of Religion, Morality, and 
« Government, are as well and ſtreuuoufly cultivated 
10 as in any other. God forbid that I ſhould deliver or 
« entertain any other ſentiments IH I did, thoſe who 
% hear me would juſtly ſcout, and explode the perni- 
« cious doctrines.“ The language of Perſecution de- 
clares—** You know not what is good for you. We 
% are better judges of your conſciences than you can 
« pretend to be; therefore conſent to our Creed, or 
< perſecution and condemnation muſt follow.“ 
What, on the contrary, is the language of Toleration ? 
The very ſpirit of Toleration indicates charity and 
diffidence. . It imagines, that one man may be right, | 
and another wrong, but it never wiſhes to adopt cruelty 
and perſecution. 

Since he had now adventured theſe obſervations on 
Toleration, he begged the Houſe would allow him to 
proceed farther on the ſame topic—preſuming that 
their ſilence was an encouragement to the effuſions of 
his mind, he wauld boldly and GOT IOY affirm, 
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that he not only was a friend to Toleration in Reli- 
gion, but in the diſſemination of particular ſentiments 
on public affairs. He judged from men's mak not 
from their private opinions. 

Thoſe who acted perfidiouſly to the State, ought to 
be puniſhed—thoſe who acted well, ought to be re- 
warded. What then were our fears, when the Laws 
and Inſtitutions of the Empire remained as immutable 
as ever? The Repeal of the Teſt Act is no renuncia- 
tion of | Rights—it is only a recognizance of the juſt 
claims of our fellow-ſubje&s. It is the ray of jeaſon, 
guided by the voice of liberality. It is the triumph of 
truth over prejudice and paſhon, On ſuch an occa- 
fion, the hearts of the Diſſenters beat with a genial 
heat, Forgetful of the paſt, they begin to anticipate 
their future felicity, by which every ſenſe, every fa- 
culty, is diffolved in joy. The fears of the Church af 
England are idle phantoms, deluſive dreams, nay, the 
ſhadows of dreams, magnified by every wind, and 
ſtrengthened by the unaccountable breath of the igno- 
rant and illiberal multitude. Remove thoſe ſcruples 
of a vain ſuperſtition, which diſgrace an enlightened 
age—confound not thefe days of peace and ſecurity 
with thoſe of turbulence and violence—fink not the 
Diſſenters in dejection, but mollify them by a free 
and unconditional grant of the public privileges, tlie 
ſocial endearments which render life and liberty more 
deſirable to every Engliſhman. | 

If there be no relaxation of the ſeverities which exiſt, * 
this canaot ſurely be the boaſted period favourable to 
the extenſion. of human intelligence. We are not ac- | 
taated by the luminous labours of thoſe philoſophers, 
who, as the deareſt friends to clan. have improved 
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and refined mankind, We are unhappily relapſed into 
ignorance and barbariſm, into cruelty and perſecution 
'—defprifing the doarine of reilection, and deriding the 
rule of rectitude. Theie ſhould be no other Teſt than 
the Oath of Allegiance, | | 

Why were geatlemen among the Diſſenters excluded 
From holding any thare in the executive Government, 
when they were received without the application of a 
Teſt Act among the Commons? Could they not, if 
inclinable, be more dangerous in the Church and State 
in the Senate, than as individuals in any official ſitua- 
tion under Government? They certainly could. 

To judge, however, more rationally, was it of any 
importance whether a man was an Unitarian or a Tri- 
nitarian? No, If we conceived ſuch a predilection 
for Teſt Acts, why not inſtitute them upon the prin- 
ciples of common ſenſe? Why not at once make a 
Teſt for Monarchy ? That, however, was unneceſ- 
ſary, as the Oath of Supremacy was, in every reſpec, 
adapted for the purpoſe. Why not accept of thoſe men 
as members of the executive Government, who per- 
fectly agree with you in your political creed, aithough 
they may, in ſome trifling minuiie, difagree with you 
in private religious matters, 

There exiſted what was called a Toleration Act in 
Great Britain agreeable only to thoſe who granted, 
and not to thoſe who received it. What was it but a 
toleration of preſcribed articles of faith, enjoining con- 
formity to certain religious ceremonies on accepting 
any civil employment? Toleration, he maintained, was 
founded on the principles of natura!, as well as of the 
Chriſtian religion. It confiſted in a juſt diffidence of 

our 
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out own opinions, while it recommended charity and 
forbcarance towards our neighbours. 
He had heard much obloquy thrown out againſt the 


Roman Catholics, whoſe religious opinions, it was 
faid, led them to commit murder, treafon, and all the 


catalogue of horrid crimes, for conſcience ſake. However 


much he might lament the errors of that ſect, did the 
experience of the preſent enlightened age juſtify the ac- 
cuſation?—Certainly not: lt was only the haughty, 
conceited language of Perſecution which led men to 
judge uncharitably, and to act with bitterneſs ; while, 
on the other hand, the language of Toleration confeſſed 
its doubts, and acknowledged its ignorance, It was a 
language more amiable, at the ſame time that it was 
more juſt+; for it reaſoned @ poflerior:, that is, by rea- 
ſoning from effects to their cauſes, This was the only 
ſafe way, and the only probable method of arriving at 
truth: men muſt judge of actions and not of opinions; 
they muſt judge of overt acts. Thoſe who acted well 
towards the State, and were good members of the com- 
munity, ought to enjoy all the rights of citizens; and 
though they entertain opinions which I conceive bad, 
yet they are not bad in them, beeauſe they produce 
good effects. The ſubjeR appeared to him to be ex- 
ceedingly plain, though there ſeemed to be much doubt 
upon it, in the opinion of other perſons. 

If it ſhould be argued, that certain religious opinions 
might circuitouſly affect the conſtitution of the eſtab- 
liſhed Church, if all Sects were admitted to civil em- 
ployments without conforming to the Teft Laws, he 
would maintain that the Conſtitution was equally in 
danger from civil opinions. No Teſt was required 
from a Member of Parliament: and yet his opinions 
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might be, that an abſolute Government was -prefera- 
ble to a free Government; he might deſpiſe the trial 
by Jury, and entertain principles the moſt unconſtitu- 
tional: nevertheleſs ſuch a man might be the Miniſter 
of this country; for the Conſtitution had wiſely ſaid, 
that opinions were of no force till they came into 
action; and then, if they were bad, they would be pu- 
niſhed. 

But although the cuſtom of this country had explos 
ded Teſts directly in civil opinions, yet it had retained 
them indirectly, The Corporation and Teſt Acts were 
made after a Civil War, from political motives, and 
were totally ineffectual for the purpoſe for which they 
were intended, namely, for preſerving the eſtabliſhed 
religion : becauſe a man might conſcientiouſly take the 
ſacrament, according to the rites of the Church of 
England, though he had not the leaſt regard for the 
Hierarchy. | 

Theſe are truiſms which cannot be refuted, Hence, 
not only the Diſſenters are innocent members of the 
community, but highly meritorious. He, however, 
would at preſent wave the diſcuſhon of merits or deme- 
Tits, and reſt his cauſe upon the principles of juſtice 
and equity. If ſome of the Diſſenters are diſaffected to 
the Church and State, this cannot furely be advanced 
as a reaſon for the excluſion of the remainder from the 
enjoyment of their natural rights as citizens. Nay, he 
would go farther—if ninety-nine out of one hundred 
were diſaffected, the one who was meritorious, ought 
not to be deprived of his privileges. 


Ae then made ſome obſeruations. on the affairs of 


Scotland, relative to the exerciſe of religion; and ſaid, 


N the gallant ſailors and ſoldiers of the North, who 


— belonged 


- 
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belonged to the Kirk, were, by the Acts now in force 
againſt the Diſſenters, liable to proſecutions, but was 
happy that nobody had as yet, attempted ſuch an ob- 
noxious meaſure. Theſe men, who by their proweſs 
had added much to Britiſh glory, were at preſent liable 
to the penalty of 5001. befides diſabilities equal to an 
outlaw, For what? For the enormous crime of eng 
their king and country, 

He then, as an illuſtration of the ſubject, recurred 
to the Reign of King William, when the High Church 
was affected with doubts, dangers and alarms, exclaim- 
ing aloud, agreeable to cuſtom, that the Church and 
State were in danger. Theſe, among many other in- 
ſtances, were ſufficient to corroborate the vague ap- 
prehenſions of the Churchmen. In the year 1787, 
when the Honourable Gentleman, (Mr. Beaufoy,) firſt 
ſubmitted the queſtion to the Houſe, the Churchmen 
were not arouſed from their lethargy. The ſecond 
attempt gave ſome cauſe of alarm; and the preſent had 
brought forward all the zealots of the party, and no 
Teles could be more generally reprobated. 

Mr. Fox next entered into a declaration of his 
religious opinions, and defined the Church of Eng- 
land to ſignify three diſtin things :— 

Firſt. The doctrines and diſcipline of the Church 
of England; and in that fenſe, he, as a member, revered 
it. He thought it had obſerved a proper medium, 
omitting every thing external, and: ar en 
that was ſuperſtitious and abſurd. | 

Secondly. The Church of England fignified the 
individuals that compoſed it. And thirdly, he conſi- 
dered the Church of England as a party, and as the 
worſt in this country. - The Church had never appear- 
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ed as a party, but to do miſchief, He thought it a 
high misfortune if the Diſſenters acted as a party. If 
they did, the moſt probable way of putting an end to it 
was, by granting them all the privileges of other citi- 
zcns. It was natural for a body of men like the Diſ- 
ſenters, when they found themſelves aggrieved, to join 
together, and to act in concert. The Church of Eng- 
land conſtituted the moſt formidable party, In the 
reign of Henry the Eighth, &c. the Church appeared 
to be extremely timid and fearful, which was only a 
handle for procuring tyranny and abſolute power, — 
Tumults were raiſed in favour of paſſive obedience and 
non-refiſtance, and Dr. Sacheveral was puniſhed by 


the Houſe of Lords. 
Mr. Fox condemned all religious aſſemblies, when 


convened for party purpoſes ; and upon that principle 
he ſaid he would condemn the proceedings of the Diſ- 
ſenters, if he were appriſed that they were inſtigated 
by party motives. The cry of alarm / had frequently 
been reſounded on frivolous occafions from one quarter 
of the Kingdom to another, It had always been adopt- 
ed as the refuge of tyrants, and aſſumed all the appear- 
ance of the moſt formidable engine. In the days of 
TiIBERIVUs, whenever the tyrant conceived the riſe of 
religious influence, he immediately gave orders to 
- found the alarm. Henry VIII. and other deſpots, 

followed fimilar meaſures, The fluctuations however 
of different periods was worthy of attention. 

When Charles I. ſwayed the ſceptre of theſe realms, 
there was ſome reaſon for alarm, as he bad committed 
ſeveral attacks on the liberties of the ſubje&t; but 
when James II. acceeded to the Crown of England, and 


when there was the greateſt appearance of danger to 
the 
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the Church and State from Popiſh Miniſters, the 
High Churchmen were ſo ſtunned with the perle- 
verance of Royalty, that they formed tumults and ca- 
bals in favour of paſſive obedience. Theſe were ridi- 
culous circumſtances, but indiſputable fats. When 
Dr. Sacheveral was puniſhed, be was convinced, that 
however alarming the times might appear to madneſs, 
bigotry, or ſuperſtition, the Church, of England was 
not in danger. Upon the acceſſion of the Houſe of 
Hanover, the ſame cries were reſounded, that the 
Church was in danger; but the reaſon aſſigned for the 
tumult was—a ſtienuous oppoſition to a Hhig Mi- 
mfiry. 

From theſe circumſtances, he believed that a man of 
candour-could hardly ſee ſuch ſcenes without abhor- 
rence and diſguſt ; for the High Churchmen almoſt as 
often oppoſed their friends as enemies, He then men- 
tioned the doctrines of the celebrated SHERLOCK and 
 Tiz10Ts0N on the ſubject, part of which he con- 
demned, part of which he approved. If the Church 
of England be in danger, let any man ſtand up and 
% deſcribe it; but he believed, however Gentlemen 
might differ from him on the queſtion, there was 
not one in that Houſe that was afraid of the ſub- 
s verſion of the doctrines of the Church of England.” 

It had been inſinuated, that the Church of England 
was alarmed, becauſe it was apprehended that the Cler- 
gy would not exhibit that portion of activity which 
ſtimulated thoſe of the Diſſenters. This he conſidered 
as a curious argument; and well might the Diſſenters 
exclaim, —“ Is, it not harſh and cruel that we continue 
to bo deprived of our natural rights, becauſe the 
* clergy of the Church of England will not conſent to 
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&« diſcharge their duty!” Theſe were futile reaſons 
indeed, and certainly no convincing proof that the 
preſent motion ſhould be neglected. 

It has been advanced as a ſtrong argument againſt the 
Repeal of the Teſt Act, that Dr. PriesTLEY a man 
of great erudition and ingenuity, had profeſſed himſelf 
an enemy to all eſtabliſhments, conſequently to that 
of the Church of England, By avowing his ſenti- 
ments in a manly manner, the Doctor deſerved ap- 
plauſe inſtead of cenſure, and who was abſurd enough 
to condemn him for his candour ? In this enlightened 
age, he hoped every Gentleman had a right to publiſh 
his ſentiments on a public ſubject. Was the Church 
in danger from the Doctor's honeſt declaration? As 
well might it be affirmed, that the Church would be in 
danger, if the Firſt Lord of the Treaſury were a Diſ- 
ſenter. Was the Church in danger becauſe a noble 
Duke (RicumonDd) had declared himſelf ſo far a 
friend to innovation, as to contend that the mode of 
Elections ſhould be totally and fundamentally altered? 
Would you punith his Grace for publiſhing his opini- 
on on what ſo materially affected the Conftitution ?— 
And yet no man could deny, that he was not likely to 
occupy higher offices in the State than Dr. Pr1tsT- 
LEY? You cannot ſurely now expect danger from the 
operations of either the Pope or the Pretender. The 
power of the former is reduced almoſt to a nullity, and 
we are taught to believe that the latter cauſe is entirely 
removed. It has been preſumed, that ** the Diffent- 
« ers are great ſticklers for Toleration when under- 
* moſt, and little granters when uppermoſt.” It 
ſhould be recollected, that it is the natural diſpoſition 


of man to remonſtrate againſt oppreffions. 
2 The 
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The Miniſtry who were concerned in the formation 
of the Union between England and Scotland, acted a 
glorious and laudable part. They eſtabliſhed two reli- 
gion. Hierarchy for England, and the doctrines of the 
Kirk for Scotland. They wiſely conſidered, that re- 
ligious diſcuſſions were inconſiſtent with the buſineſs of 
a politician, and after inſtituting that religion which 
was moſt conſonant to the diſpoſitions of the people 
in each kingdom, they removed from the ſcene, and 
left the final adjuſtment of the various modes to the 
Divines. He thought that the Niſſenters of England 
ſhould poſſeſs the ſame immunities with thoſe in Scot-- 
land, — Although the Kirk was the eſtabliſhment of 
that kingdom, yet the Engliſh Diſſenters, the Epiſco- 
parians or Non-jurors, were admitted into offices 
under Government without any Teſt AR, 

He rejoiced at the new nation of Engliſhmen which 
appeared in America, where the ſpirit of Toleration 
was very happily diffuſed, by the enactment of the 
moſt ſalutary laws. 

He then beſtowed a beautiful panegyric on the late 
Mr. Hume, by affirming, that whether he confidered 
his converſational or hiſtorical talents, he reſpected him 
as one of the moſt rational and beſt informed writers 
that ever exiſted. 

With regard to ſyſtems of government, he mention- 
ed ſeveral topics in which he differed from that immors 
tal author. Heexclaimed, that the preſent tumult was 
as great and tremendous, as if the Diſſenters were at- 
tacking the Bill of Rights. If the Teſt and Corpo- 
« ration Acts be the pillars ef the Conſtitution, it was 
not worthy of preſervation.“ 
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He ſincerely lamented the abſence of his noble friend 
(Lord North) whoſe great abilities would conſiderably 
illuſtrate the important ſubje& of debate. Religion 
was not intended by the Great Author as the medium 
of opprethon, but to meliorate the morals of man- 
kind. 8 

The doctrine, firſt broached by Biſhop Warburton, 
of the connection between Church and State, was the 
next object of Mr. Fox's animadverſion. The preten- 
ded neceſſity for this alliance he reprobated in the moſt 
pointed terms. According to this new- fangled doctrine, 
the Church was not to rely upon its own merits, nor 
was Religion to be eſtabliſned upon the truth of its 
own evidence, but was to be propped and bolſtered up 
by the aſſiſtance of Civil Power, Was this the way, 
he aſked, in which Chriſtianity was firſt eſtabliſhed ?— 
In its infancy, when it had to combat the prejudices 
of mankind, and to overcome an infinity of obſtacles, 
had it any ſuch ſupport from the Roman Emperors, or 
from the Roman Senate? It was an idea, he ſaid, 
Jhameful to be inculcated by a Chriſtian Prelate—to 
appeal from the truth of the Scriptures, to the autho- 
Tity of the Civil Power. Religion, in his opinion, 
had nothing to do with the political conſtitution of a 
State : it would contaminate and be contaminated by it ; 
the reſult of ſuch an alliance muſt neceſſarily be, that 
the one is CORRUPTED and the other ENSLAVED ! 

A review of the conduct of the Clergv, from the 
time of the Reſtoration, into which Mr. Fox entered 
very fully, but through which we have neither time 
nor room to purſue his track, could not fail of ſhew- 
ing with how much artifice they acted, when they 


made chimerical fears the ground of unprovoked and 
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unmerited perſecution, A report, he ſaid, had gone 
forth, (he hoped that it was without foundation) that. 
a Prelate of the Church had written a letter to the 
Clergy of his Dioceſe, ordering them not to give their 
intereſt to a particular Member of that Houſe, at the 
next election, for having voted for the Repeal of the 
Teſt and Corporation Acts laſt ſeſſion. If they talked 
of innovation, what innovation could be more alarm- 
ing to the Conſtitution, than this precedent of an 
Engliſh Biſhop, not only interfering in an election for 
a Member of Parliament, directly in the face of the 
privileges of that Houſe, but marſhalling his eccle- 
ſiaſtical bands, and hurling his Anatbemas againſt thoſe 
who act, as if they imagined that the Civil Power 
could exiſt in any degree of independence of the 
Church authority? Such Anti-Chriſtian conduct was 
little calculated to do away the ſpirit of party, with 
which the Diſſenters, finding themſelves oppreſſed, 
muſt be actuated. Many of the Diſſenters, he was 
well perſuaded, were friends to the Church eſtabliſh- 
ment; but this was the ſureſt way to force them to 
be enemies to it; and if it be pretended, that they are 
now feared, how much more ſo ought they not to be, 
when irritated into hatred, and perſecuted into hoſ- 
tility. | | 
That he might deal out with an equal meaſure to 
both parties, Mr, Fox took notice of Dr. Price's Ser- 
mon, preached in November, before the Revolution 
Society, Many paſſages, he ſaid, in that diſcourſe, 
were worthy of an. enlightened Philoſopher, who, 
not confined by local attachments, glories in the free- 
dom of all the human race ; but thoſe paſſages would 
be better in his Speech than in the Docter s Serman; to 
C 2 make 
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make a political engine of the pulpit, was what he 
ſhould ever reprobate, whether in a Diſſenter or a High- 
Church man. Politics and Religion ſhould ever go 
wnmixed; and the Clergy were no more qualified to 
handle Political Subjects in their Sermons; than they 
were in that Houſe to diſcuſs topics of Religion. 

He then beſtowed many admirable encomiums on 
Religion; and, after a variety of other erguments, 
concluded by remarking,—** With regard to myſelf, 
„ am ſorry that I ſhall ſuffer the temporary indigna- 
«© tion of ſome friends, both abſent and preſent, 
« whole opinions I very much reſpect. When, how- 
& ever, I ſee the banners of Religious Liberty reared 
on one fide, it is impoſſible I can heſitate for a 
„% moment. I muſt enliſt, and combat every dif- 
« ficulty, regardleſs of party motives. Poſſeſſing 
« the enthuſiaſm of Religious Liberty, I evidently 
« perceive for which cauſe I muſt encounter. If cer- 
© tain members of the Diſſenters have formerly ſtig- 
© matized me with the moſt ſevere epithets, in com- 
« paring my actions and conduct through life ta 
% Oliver Cromwell, Jam now proud that their eyes 
% have been ſo far opened towards a reconciliation, 
* and an acknowledgment of their errors, as to ſo- 
« licit my exertions thus conſpicuouſly in their fa- 
« your; I can aſſure them, that to me it is no ſmall 
4c conſolation to fight their battles ; and if ever the 
«© High Churchmen do me the honour of a conſul- 
« tation on the tenets of their Religion, I ſhall diſ- 
„ charge my duty to them with equal ardour and 
« fidelity.” * 

Mr. Fox, after a ſpeech of nearly three hours, cone 
eluded with moving, That this Houſe will imme- 
$-20; 4 diately 
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t diately reſolve itſelf into a Committee of the whole 
« Houſe, to conſider of ſo much of the ſaid Adds as 
« requires perſons before they are admitted to any 
& office, civil or military, or any place of truſt under 
« the Crown, to receive the Sacrament of the Lord's 
« Supper, according to the rites of the Church of 
6 England.” 

Sir Henry Heoghton began with ſaying, that he ſhould 
wave taking any notice of the very able manner Mr. 
Beaufoy had opened the buſineſs, on two former times, 
when a motion ſimilar to the preſent was diſcuſſed in 
this Houſe, as juſtice had been fully done him by the 
right honourable Mover of the preſent Motion, the 
exertions of whoſe very diſtinguiſhed aoilities, were a 
proof how good a judge he muſt be of the abilities of 
any other. The juſtice of the application of the Pro- 
teſtant Diſſenters, had been ſo forcibly. evinced by the 
honourable Mover, that he would not make any ape- 
logy for his appearing a third time an advocate for the 
repeal of the Corporation and Teſt Ads. Though 
with the reſt of the Diſſenters, he was gratefully im- 
preſſed with the liberality of the two Houſes, in re- 
lieving the Proteſtant Miniſters and School-Maſters 
from the preſſure of a very ſevere Act; he did not con- 
fider the relief as a boon obtained by the generoſity of 
the Britiſh Parliament, but a reſtoration of a right un- 
juſtly withheld ; and he joined in the preſent applica» 
tion, upon the ground of a claim of right. As he 
thought it unjuſt that the Proteſtant Diſſenters ſhould 
be deprived of the eligibility to civil offices, merely on 
account of their diſſent from the eſtabliſhed Church: 
after their cauſe had been ſo ably illuſtrated by the 
vght honourable Mover, he was far from being aſbaw+ 
ane -& ed 
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ed to profeſs himſelf a Proteſtant Diſſenter, and with 
pride he looked to the hiſtory of the times preceding 
the paſſing of theſe Acts. That he had very accurate- 
ly read all the references to the journals mentioned in 
the pamphlet, entitled, the Right of the Diſſenters 
4 to a full Toleration, &c.“ and found them very cor- 
rect; they all teſtified the reſpect of the friends of 
civil and religious liberty, to the predeceſſors of the 
preſent Diſſenters, who bravely adhered to the Patriots 
of thofe times, who reſiſted the violent attempts of the 
Crown-and the Mitre; and when the Church was in 
danger, and their friendſhip aſked, they always ſtood 
by them, and ſubjected themſelves. to the ſeverity of 
thoſe acts, rather than comply with the meaſures of 
the Crown, when a toleration was offered them, He la- 
mented the animoſities and rancour that prevailed in 
many places; was always ſorry when any diſreſpectful 
language was uſed, with regard to the Eſtabliſhed 
Church ; that the religion of a State ſhould always be 
treated with civility ; that it was very diſgraceful to the 
character and office of a Prelate, to. engage in po- 
Iitical diſputes ; but he was not at liberty to charge a 
learned Prelate with being the author of a' letter to in- 
fluence an election, as he did not know the fact for 
certain; that he had many Clergymen for his moſt 
intimate friends; and obſerved, that the two acts under 
conſideration, were, one in the Houſe of Commons, 
and the other in the Houſe of Lords, attempted to be 
rendered perpetual, but the attempt failed. — It was, he 
ſaid, propoſed in Scotland to have a Teſt Act there as 
well as England, by ſome perſons ; but was not inſiſted 
upon by the Patriots/in Scotland, for fear of impeding 
the Union. He believed the argument urged on a 
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former occaſion, was too illiberal and futile to be again 
renewed, that the more conſcious a Diſſenter was, the 
more deſirous he muſt be to have his mode of worſhip 
eſtabliſhed,” and there was no anſwering ſuch an argu- 
ment, He profeſſed his good wiſhes to the Eſtabliſh- 
ment, and ſaid, that a prudent man would rather ſub- 
mit to a grievance, than run the hazard. of great con- 
fuſion, by attempting to overturn the Eſtabliſhed 
Church, which he ſhould ſtrenuouſly oppoſe. He 
concluded with - ſaying, that he did not deſpair of 
ſceing the time when ſome of the Biſhops, to the 
great piety of many of whom he bore his teſtimony, 
ſhould move for the Repeal of a ſacramental Teſt, 
thereby ſhewing them ſome occaſion ſor the proſtitu- 
tion of a ſolemn rite, and convincing the world, that 
they were more concerned for the intereſt of religion, 
than for any temporal emoluments—T hat the Church 
of England received its ſpecial temporalities and emo- 
luments from the State, and therefore to call the 
Church an ally of the State, he could not but deem 
very unconſtitutional and aſſuming language. 

Mr. Martin ſaid, that from the moment be had the 
honour of entering that Houſe, as one of its Mem- 
bers to the preſent hour, it had been with him a fixed 
and conſtant pyinciple, and avowedly ſo in public and 
in private, that a majority of electors of every place 
ſending Repreſentatives to Parliament, had a conſtitu- 
tional right to inſtru their Repreſentatives, whenever 
they think it expedient to exerciſe that right. That 
his conſtituents had thought it expedient to inſtruct 
their Repreſentatives to oppoſe the Repeal of the Teſt 
and Corporation Acts: that therefore he thought him- 
ſelf bound to vote againſt the Repeal: at the ſame time 
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It appeared to him a duty he owed to himſelf, and the 
conſiſtency of his conduct, to declare that his private 
opinion upon this ſubje& continued unchanged; and 
that he could not but flatter himſelf, that when the un- 
bappy heats which had been kindled by jarring opinions 
upon this matter ſhould have ſubſided, that ſome fa- 
vourable opportunity would be embraced by the Legiſ- 
lature, for granting ſpontancouſly to the Diſſenters, 
that which ſome perſons ſeem to think they claim, at 

this time, with too much carneftneſs and zeal. 70 
Mr. Pitt began witli declaring, that he could not 
avoid offering himſelf to the Speaker's eye, at that early 
period of the debate; wiſhing, as ſoon as poſſible, to 
reply to the Right Honourable Gentleman oppoſite to 
him, with whom, upon his general principles and ideas 
of Perſecution and Toleration contraſted, he, and every 
other perſon, muſt fully agree; but with whom he diſ- 
agreed in the extent to which he conceived, if he rights 
iy underſtood the Honourable Gentleman, he ſeemed 
inclined to puſh thoſe principles. He ſaid, he meant 
that day to ſtate his objections to the motion then be- 
fore the Houſe, as diſtinctly and explicitly as he had 
twice before ſtated them; and he would alſo aſſure the 
Houſe, what were the opinions which he now entertain- 
ed, that ſerved to ſtrengthen and confirm him in his 
former opinion on the queſtion. He felt himſelf, and 
conſidered the Houſe to be likewiſe under very great 
obligation to the Right Honourable Gentleman, for his 
having cleared away the myſtery in which the object of 
the Diſſenters had been enveloped ; he had fairly and 
openly exhibited to the Houſe the full extent to which 
the motion was meant to be carried; and made it evi- 
dent, that the point at iſſue between them, ſimply and 
| plainly 
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plainly was, whether the Houſe ſhould or ſhould not at 
once relinquith thoſe ads, which had, by the wiſdom 
of our anceſtors, ſerved as a bulwark to the Church; the 
conſtitution of which was ſo connected and interwoven 
with the intereſts and preſervation of the Conſtitution 
of the State, that the former could not be endangered, 
without hazarding the ſafety of the latter, He had 
heard with approbation the Right Hon. Gentleman's 
general arguments againſt Perſecution, and in favourof 
Toleration ; but he was ſurpriſed at the latitude of de- 
finition to which he ſeemed inclined to carry Tolera- 
tion; an extent of definition which it would not bear, 
and which, he was convinced, had never before been 
given it from the beginning of the world, Toleration 
by no means could be conſidered as Equality; it differ- 
ed from Perſecution, and it differed from an Eftabliſh- 
ment : to avoid and abſtain, no man could be more 
ready to conſent; and he was equally willing to grant 
every protection of the laws in ſupport of the religion 
and property of individuals: but the neceſſity of a cer- 
tain, permanent, and ſpecific Church Eſtabliſhment, 
rendered it eſſential, that Toleration ſhould not go to 
an equality which would endanger the eſtabliſhment, 
and thence no longer be Toleration, The extent of 
the Right Hon. Gentleman's principles, he faid, went 
to the admittance of every claſs of Diſſenters to a full 
and complete equality, and even to the admittance of 
thoſe who might conſcientiouſly think it their duty to 
ſubyert the Eſtabliſhed Church. The Right Hon. 
Gentleman's principles went not only to the admittance 
of Roman Catholics, but Papiſts properly ſo called; 
(and he obſerved, there was now a material diſtinction 
between the two), the latter acknowledging the ſupre- - 
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macy of a foreign, though an eccleſiaſtical prince, who, 
according to the Right Hon. Gentleman, with all the 
odious, deteſtable, and dangerous opinions that belong- 
ed to his Church, ought not to be kept out of the moſt 
important and official ſituations, before the commiſſion 
of fome overt att againſt the Conſtitution, manifeſted 
by force of arms in the open field, by which the policy 
of prevention would be doge away, and a dangerous 
door opened to the abfolute ruin of the Conſtitution. 


The Teſt and Corporation Acts, the Chancellor of 


the Exchequer ſaid, had becn wiſely adopted to ſecure 
the Conſtitution; and had it not been for them, the 
family of Stuart might have been at this day in poſſeſ- 
fion of the Throne, and the Right Hon. Gentleman 
not have had an opportunity to ſtate thoſe opinions in 
the Houſe, which the Houſe had that day heard. The 
Right Hon. Gentleman, he ſaid, was miſtaken in his 
aſſertion, that no religious Teſt was taken by Members 
of the Legiſlature : every Gentleman preſent had taken 
a religious Teſt, by making a ſolemn appeal to Provi- 
dence, when he took the oath againſt Tranſubſtantia- 
tion, —wbich was purely religious; and the oaths of 
Allegiance and Abjuration were partly civil and partly 
religious. He urged the propriety and advantage of 
theſe Teſts; and contended, that all governments 
adopted a Teſt of ſome kind or other; but that, in a 
country like this, where the Monarchy was limited, it 
was particularly neceſſary, that the Executive Power 
ſhould be admitted to exerciſe a right of diſcrimination 
into the fitneſs of individuals to fill thoſe ſtations for 


which the Executive was reſponſible :. the neceſſity of 


Public Offices for the benefit of the Public at large, 
juſtified a diſtinction in the diſtribution, for the ſame 


reaſon; 
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reaſon; namely, the Benefit of the Public: the idea of 
a right in any of them to fill thoſe offices, was ridicu- 
lous, — no ſuch thing could exiſt, nor could it be fo 
Parliamentarily argued by any man, unleſs that man 
was ready to contend, that offices were created for the 
benefit of the holders, and notas a truſt for the public; 
and alſo to contend, that the money paid thoſe who 
held them, was rather to be raiſed by the way of lot- 
tery, than paid out of the public revenue. In our mixed 
Conſtitution, the appointment of offices neceſſarily and 
naturally reſted with the Executive Power, over which 
the Legiſlature had made a wiſe application of limited 
Monarchy, by a reſtriction on the Monarch in the diſ- 
poſal of thoſe offices. 

Mr. Pitt here put the caſe of a ſmall Republic, where, 
if a certain deſcription of perſons, holding religious 
tenets fundamentally dangerous to the Conſtitution of 
the Republic, were admitted to offices of truſt, the 
Conſtitution of that Republic muſt neceſſarily be un- 
dermined, if no check of ſome nature or other were 
applied. The Right Hon. Gentleman entered into a 
compariſon of the qualifications neceſſary for the elec- 
tors and elected, and thoſe which were deemed neceſ- 
fary to qualify perſons for offices. He conſidered the 
Teſt as a ſort of jealouſy of the Monarch, which was 
never conſidered as unconſtitutional ; the perſons kept 
out of office by that Teſt, were not in any ſort ſtigma- 
tized; nor had they a juſter right of complaint, than 
thoſe who were kept out of that Houſe, or from voting 
at elections, in conſequence of their being, by ſtatute, 
| diſqualified from the right of an elector. In private 
life, it was a common policy for no man to admit an- 
other to the management of his affairs, if he did not 
$2 think 
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think well of that man's principles : the ſame policy 
applicd in States; it was therefore no uſurpation in 
the Government if not approving of the political opi- 
nions of the Diſlente:s, they excluded them from office. 
He agreed with the Right Hon. Gentleman, that the 
merits or demerits of individuals, were not to be con- 


ſidered in the diſcuſſion of the preſent queſtion; he 


could not avoid, however, remarking a little oa the 
conduct of the Diffenters, who, at the moment they 
were reprobating a Teſt, had pretty publicly indicated 
an intention of forming Aſſociations throughout the 
whole country, for the purpoſe ot putting the Members 
of that Houſe to a Teſt, and of reſolving to judge of 
their fitneſs to fill their ſeats, by their votes on this 
fingle queſtion. They had explained themſelves ſince, 
indeed, and declared, that they never meant to put a 
Teſt to any one; in the explanation, however, it ap- 
peared, that they had retained the ſubſtance, though 
they had done away the word; for in the reſolutions 
of their meeting, ſigned by Mr. Jefferies, it was de- 
clared, that they meant to give their ſupport to ſuch 
Members who proved themſelves to be friends to reli- 
gious and civil liberty ; the true meaning of which ge- 
neral terms muſt ſtrike every man. It was evident, the 
Diſſenters would not conſider any one a friend to Reli- 
gious and Civil Liberty, who di: not vote for the Re- 
peal of the Teſt and Corporation Acts. In his opi- 
nion, therefore, they came with an ill grace to ſolicit 
the Repeal of a Teſt, when at the ſame moment they 
threatened the Houſe with one. 

The queſtion of Right in the Diſſenters to hold Of- 
fices, he conceived he had entirely done away ; that be- 
ing the caſe, it had to reſt upon its only true grounds, 
| its 
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its Expediency and Policy; and to decide on this queſ- 
tion, he would divide it into four parts, and aſk, 

Firſt, Whether an Eſtabliſnment was not neceſſary, 
and materially connected with the State? 

Secondly, Whether the Diſſenters are not likely to 
exerciſe power, if they were in poſſeſſion of it? 

Thirdly, Whether the Repeal of the Acts would not 
give them that power ? 

Fourthly, Whether any, and what practical incon- 
veniences the Diſſenters laboured under by the Teſt 
and Corporation Acts, and whether thoſe Acts could 
be repealed with ſafety to the Eſtabliſhed Church? 

It was not, the Chancellor of the Exchequer. ſaid, 
neceſſary for him to trouble the Houſe with an argu- 
ment, to prove that there ought to be an Eſtabliſhed 
Church, as that was admitted on all fides the Houſe; 
and even the Right Hon. Gentleman had almoſt ſaid, 
in expreſs terms, that it was neceſſary; but, on recol- 
lecting himſelf, had declared an Eſtabliſhed Church to 
be highly uſeful and advantageous; nor need he, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer faid, enter into a panegyric 
on the preſent eſtabliſhed Church, as that had alſo been 
done ſo ably in a few words by the Right Hon. Gen- 
tleman ; who had juſtly obſerved, that it was equally 
devoid of all unneceſſary exterior ceremony, and 
had nothing of enthuſiaſm or ſuperſtition in its in- 
terior rites, He need not, he ſaid, trouble the Houſe, 
to prove that the Diſſenters would exerciſe, power if 
put in poſſeſſion of it; ſince the poſſeſſion of power, al- 
ways produced the inclination to exerciſe it: and, with- 
out meaning to throw any ſtigma on the Diſſenters, he 
could not heſitate a moment in ſuppoſing it probable, 
that they might feel inclined to exerciſe their power to 
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the ſubverſion of the Eſtabliſhed Church; it would be 
ſo far from repreheniible in them, that, poſſeſſing the 
principles they profeſs, and acting conſcientiouſly upon 
thoſe principles, it would become: their duty, as honeſt 
men, to make the endeavour : tor thoſe who conſidered 
the Eſtabliſhment to be“ finful, and bordering on ido- 
«* Jatry,” would not act conſcientiouſly, nor conſiſtent- 
ly, unleſs they exercifed all the legal means in their 
power to do away that idolatry. 

He would not, the Chancellor of the Exchequer ſaid, 
enter into the Letters of Bithops, or the Sermons of 
Difſenting Miniſters; but he fully agreed with the 
Right Han. Gentleman, that it was their duty to con- 
tine themſelves to good order, to the inculcation of 
virtuous principles, and that their only competition 
ought to be, a competition of who ſhould lead the moſt 
exemplary lives, and evince the greateſt purity of pre- 
cepts ; in fact, who ſhould, by their preaching and 
their practice, conduce moſt to further the purpoſes of 
truth, piety, virtue, and morality. The Church, he 
ſaid, ought to render ſervices to the State, by meliorat- 
ing the morals of the people; it was calculated ſo to do 
by the form of its Conſtitution, which was moſt con- 
genial to the civil Conſtitution of the country, and 
agrecable to its mixed Monarchy ; the balance of 
which would be deranged, were any of its parts leſſened 
or encreaſed in power. 

The ſecurity for the ſafety of the Church was, he 
obſerved, in exiſtence before the Revolution, at which 
time it was ſtated to have commenced by the Right 
Hon, Gentleman; but had it not been for thoſe guards 
exiſting before the Revolution, the Revolution would 


probably have been ſtifled in its birth. He did not 
think, 
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think, he ſaid, with the Right Hon. Gentleman, that 
were Dillenters ſucceſstu! in this application they would 
be defirous of proceeding no further; for thoſe of that, 
body who ſtood foremoſt in this avplication, and 
whoſe names were moſt frequent:y mentioned, did, by 
their declarations, abſolutely contra4:ct He promiſe of 
the Right Hon. Geatieman, ſome am ing chem having 
openly declared their diſaffect on to the Conſtitution 
of the Church. There was ſufficient ground then for 
alarm from ſuch declarations; and it was the duty of 
the Houſe to ſtand againſt the danger: in ſo doing, 
however, he would not refuſe the Diſſenters any right 


that belonzed to them, nor refuſe them any harmleſs 


regulation they might requeſt, or any regulation which 
clearly led not to dangerous conſequences. The fun- 
ple queſtion then before the Houſe he conceived to be, 
Whether an Eſtabliſhment was, or was not neceſſary? 
The Houſe would not hefitate to declare in the affirma- 
tive; nor would they hefitate a moment in agreeing, 
that to maintain ſuch an Eſtabliſhment certain dues 
were to be collected: if, however, the Houſe ſhould 
agree to the preſent relief ſolicited by the Diſſentere, the 
next application would be to have an excluſion from 
Church Dues, to which every ſingle argument offered 
in ſupport of the preſent Queſtion would cqually well 
apply. When the Diſſenters, about fourteen years 
back, obtained what, if he underſtood the Right Hon. 
Gentleman correctly, he conſidered to be a completion 
of that Toleration which the Right Hon. Gentleman 
held not to have been compleated before, it was de- 
clared, both in and out of the Houſe, that they meant- 
ta proceed no further; and Dr. Kippis, in his Letter, at 
the time upon the ſubjeQ, ſaid, that the Diſſenters re- 

quired 
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quired only a Toleration in the reſpect in queſtion, 
and that granted, they would atk no more of the Le- 
giſlatuge, but would retire to their cloſets and their 
books. DoQtor Kippis, it was to be recollected, was 
a man of no inconſiderable rank and eſteem among 
the Diffenters. This, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer faid, he conſidered a good argument to preſs upon 
the Houſe, to ſhew them, that by the profeſſion of the 
Diſſenters it was not to be judged with what they would 
be contented, or how far they might wiſh to proceed, 
The Repeal of the Teſt Act in Ireland was not in 
point to the preſent Queſtion; ſince having been re- 
pealed only five years, it had not been repealed long 
enough to judge of its effects by experience ; nor was 
the Cuurch of Ireland in the ſame ſituation as the 
Church of England; for though the number of its fol- 
lowers was comparitiveiy ſmall to the people of the 
country, it had a ſecurity in the number of Catholics 
being as ſix to one over the Diſſenters: nor was the 
Right Hon. Gentleman's obſervation on the Kirk of 
Scotland to the point: in the firſt place, the Teſt 
would there be but a very feeble barrier, as the ma- 
Jority of the Diſſenters from the Kirk conformed to 
their mode of receiving the Sacrament; and in the ſe- 
cone point it was ſafe, the Kirk of Scotland being 
' ſecured by a ſolemn pledge in the AQ of Union to 
maintain the Preſbytery, The Right Hon, Gentle- 
man's allafion to the Church of France before the 
Rovocation of the edict of Nantz, was equally out of 
point; no Teſt was there neceſſary; for had the times 
been leſs bigotted than they were at that period, the 
Church would have been ſafe, as the will of the Sove- 
reign was the law. With reſpeR to America, to which 

the 
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the Right Hon. Gentleman had alluded, the opinions 
of other men were now pretty general, however much 
they had been divided during the war: one party con- 
tending, at that time, that the revolting provinces 
ought to be coerced to obedience, while another as 
ſtrongly infiſted that they ought to be left to hem- 
ſelves; the world, at the ſame time, condemning both, 
the general opinion being, that England could not 
exiſt without her Colonies. The event, however, 
happily proved the contrary to be the fact; in the loſs 
of the territory of the Thirteen American Colonies, 
this country had loſt but little of het commerce, though 
ſhe had to boaſt of having loſt the expence of preſerving 
the civil conſtitution of thoſe States, Separated as 
they now were from this country, he ſhould rejoice 
if their Conſtitution reſembled ours, and gave equal 
ſecurity to the ſubje& for liberty, and for happineſs. 
Their Conftitution, however, was not the ſame, ei- 
ther in Church or State, The Right Hon. Gentle- 
man's argument therefore, that no Teſt exiſted in that 
country, was equally diſtant from the point with the 
others that he had relied on; America having no uni- 
form or Eftabliſhed Church, it was clear, that ſhe 
needed no Teſt to defend one. The Right Hon. Gen- 
tleman had declared, that the Teſt Laws were incffi- 
cacious, as the Legiſlature, he obſerved, was obliged 
every ſeflion to paſs an Indemnity Act. If the fat 
had been ſo, nothing could be more obvious than that 
the ground of all complaint of oppreſſion ceaſed ö for, 
according to the Right Hon. Gentleman's own ſhew- 
ing, the Law was not enforced; but though the fact 
was, that the Law was not always rigidly enforced, the 
temperate forbearance of Government ought not to be 

taken an unjuſt advantage of, nor ought the Law to be 
| E | repealed, 
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repealed, its general object being meant for the ſecurity 
and permanent ſafety of the Church, and to prevent 
it from being endangered; when the caſe did not ap- 
pear 25 or the danger imminent, it was not ne- 
ceſſary to put thoſe Laws in force, to the injury of a 
few individuals; the impolicy, however, of ſuffering 
the remedy to ſuch danger as might happen, to lapſe 
and depart from the hand of Parliament, would be 
groſs in the extreme ; for, ſhould the Laws be once 
repealed, it might be impoſſible, when the danger was 
imminent and prefſing, to get theſe ſalutary Laws re- 
enacted. | | | | 
Tue Chancellor of the Exchequer ſummed up a 
very long and moſt able ſpeech with declaring, that the 
Repeal appeared to him to be dangerous in every point 
of view to the Church, as now eſtabliſhed, and to the 
Conſtitution and ſafety of the country, He then briefly 
adverted to the heads of the arguments he had offered 
to the Houſe ; and concluded with declaring himſelf, 
from conviction, and on true conſtitutional princi- 
ples, againſt the motion; at the ſame time deprecating 
the Repeal of the Teſt and Corporation Acts, as a mea- 
ſure that would tend to originate and encourage a 
dangerous competition, and moſt probably occaſion 
the revival of all the miſchieſs uniformly attending 
upon religious party contentions. 

Mr. Beaufey.began by obſerving—Is it not ſufficient 
tha: the Diſſenters are excluded from all the offices and 
honours of the State? Is it not ſufficient to be deprived 
of the common privilege of bearing arms? Is it not ſuf- 
ficient that they ſhould be involved in the ſame penalties 
with which the vengeance of the law purſues the moſt 
inveterate and atrocious offenders, but they muſt alſo be 
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charged with cheriſhing deſigns which their conduct had 
diſproved as conſtantly as their language had diſclaimed, 
and which their principles, as far as I have ever known 
them, have no tendency to produce? If they were 
really men of the factious diſpoſition which the Right 
Hon. Gentleman has deſcribed, would: they, in all 
times of national weakneſs and of public diſtreſs, have 
borne their ſufferings, with ſuch conſtant, uniform, per- 
ſevering patience, never troubling you at ſuch ſeaſons 
with ſolicitation or complaint? The example of Ire- 
land had taught them that the hour of national. diſtreſs 
is alſo that of national juſtice ; but far from availing 
themſelves of the knowledge which that example con- 
veyed, they have always, in theſe unhappy moments 
of embarraſſment, preferred a continuance of ſuffering 
to every hope of relief, It was not till all difficulties 
were removed, and all anxieties were fled—it was not 
till after the return of the general ſtrength had given 
ſecurity to all rights but theirs, that they intreated 
your attention to the hardſhip they endured from the 
Sacramental Laws. After the continuance of ſuch.a 
conduct for more than one hundred and twenty years, 
they did venture to hope that they were entitled not 
only to the juſtice, but alſo to the partial attachment, 
and affectionate regard of the Legiſlature. Nor could 
he perſuade himſelf, notwithſtanding the cenſures of 
the Right Hon. Gentleman, that the Houſe of Com- 
mons will hear with indignation that, which before.a 
ſtill greater-tribunal, is always heard with indulgence, 
a repetition of the earneſt intreaties of thoſe who ate 

ſtruggling with oppreſſion. 
The arguments of the Right Hon. Gentleman natu- 
rally arrange themſelves under two diſtinct heads, that 
L of 
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of the conduct of the Diſſenters, and that of the merits 
of the Queſtion conſidered in the abſtradt. On the firſt 
of theſe points he charges them with nconſiſtency 
of conduct in endeavouring to impoſe a teſt upon 
- = others at the very time that they bitterly complain 
of the hardſhip reſulting from the exiſtence of a 
Teſt on themſelves.— Inconſiſtency of conduct — 
- © Is it unconſtitutional and unfair that the Diſſenter 
ſhould ſay to the candidate for his favour, you deſire 
% me to appoint you the guardian of all that ĩs dear to 

„% an Engliſhman, the laws and conſtitution of his 

* country, as well as his property and freedom; but 
-< before I conſent to raiſe you to ſo important a ſta- 
tion, permit me to aſk, for it much concerns me to 
* know, are you yourſelf a friend to the rights of the 
4 ſubject? Do you wiſh well to the cauſe of the in- 

* jured, or are you diſpoſed to uphold the courſe of 
e oppreſſion? Vou cannot be a ſtranger to the hard- 
% ſhips to which I am expoſed by the Sacramental 
„Laws, nor can you want information on a ſubject 
Which has been agitated in Parliament, and canvaſ- 

4 ſed by every perſon in the kingdom. If then you 
4 are not inclined to grant me that relief, which on 
„every principle of juſtice, and of the faith of Parlia- 
«© ment, virtually, but ſtrongly pledged, I am entitled 
to receive, on what principle, or on what pretext, 
can you expect my ſupport? You refuſe me the 
„ common privileges of 'a citizen ; and, in return, 
fall L taiſe you to the rank of a Legiſlator? You 
„ with che continuante of Laws tliat expoſe me to the 
ſiatpe puniſhment which is inflicted on thoſe who 
have proved themſelves faithleſs to man, and per- 
© juted to Heaven; and in return for ſuch indignities, 
de * : „ ſhall 
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„ ſhall I inveſt you with eminence and honourꝰ — 
The policy, the wiſdom of ſuch language, in perſons 

vrho conſtitute but a ſmall part of the community, may 

perhaps be queſtioned ; but ſurely, in that language, 

there is nothing that can * deemed uncanſientiegal or 
unfair. | | 

In the next lad. the „ Right e Sanden 

Rates that the Diſſenters are juſtly chargeable with a 

breach of public faith, in claiming indulgencies from 

Parliament, after they had ſolemnly declared that, if 
the relief which a few years back was aſked by their 

Miniſters, were given, they ſhould, have, nothing fur- 
ther to ſolicit from the legiſlature of their country; and 
in ſpeaking on this ſubject, while he has expreſſed him- 
ſelf towards Dr. Kippis with that juſtice which is ob- 
viouſly due to the eminence of his character, he has 
taxed hin as the perſon to whom this charge of incon- 
ſiſtency between conduct and aſſurances, , ſpecifically 
and folemnly given, particularly applies; but the Right 

Hon. Gentleman has too much candour to have ha- 
zarded ſuch a charge, if he had not confounded two 

claims which are perfectly unconnedted - That of the 

- Miniſters, who, petitioned for, and obtained legiſlative 
relief; and that of the Laity, who were as little con- 

cerned in that relief as the Miniſters now are in the 
ſpecſic indulgence, if ſuch it muſt. be called, to which 
the preſent application relates. 

From this review of the ſeveral chm. on 3 
conduct of the Diſſenters, Mr, Beaufoy. next proceeded 
to the arguments by which Mr. Pitt had combated the 

rights which, they claimed, to be deemed capable in law 
. of enjoying. thoſe offices of honour and truſt, to wits 
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obferved, that there were two grounds on which the 
right of the Diffenters to that capacity had been com- 

bated. The firſt was, that a majority of the inhabi- 
tants of the kingdom have a right to exclude from all 
the employments of the State, ſuch perſons as differ 
from themſelves in the abſtra points of religious be- 
tief; the other was derived from a confideration of the 
objects and purpoſes of Government. On the firſt of 
thefe grounds Mr, Beaufoy faid, that the argument had 
not been, and in his opinion, could not be ſtrongly 
urged; for excluſive of every abſtract conſideration, it 
was perfectly clear, that ſuch reaſoning, however ap- 

plicable in England to the actual fituation of affairs, or 
convenient in itlelf for the purpoſes of the preſent diſ- 
cuſſion, was too inconſiſtent with the conduct of the 

Britiſh Government in another part of the empire, to 
be deemed ſalutary in practice, or wiſe in theory. 

In arguing on the nature and ends of government, 
Mr: Beaufoy obſerved, that the right of the Difſen- 
ters to be dee ned capable in law of holding ſuch offices, 
civit or military, as they might be called upon to fill 
by the voice o their Sovereign, reſted on the beſt and 
broadeſt of all foundations,—that on w ich Govern- 
ment itſelf is built. | 

"He then obſerved, that he was perfectly aware 
that the right honourable Gentleman had endeavoured 
to ſhew, that the excluſion of unqualified perſons to 
vote at elections, might, with as much reaſon, be con- 
ſidered as a penalty, as the excluſion of the Diſſenters 
from the various capacities which their fellow citizens 
enjoy: but to this he replied, that a {qualification to 
vote at elections, v here the legal requiſite is wanting, 
has never yet been employed as a common penalty for 
offences; whereas the diſabilities impoſed upon the 

Diſ- 
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Diſſenters are penalties, familiar to the law, and ex- 
preſſly enjoined by the Legiſlature, as a puniſhment of 
crimes, the moſt abhorrent tq the peace and well-being 
of ſocial life. He ſaid, he was alſo aware that the right 
honourable Gentleman had ſtated, that the Diſſenters 
themſelves did not conſider the exiſtence of the ſacra- 
mental laws as being in any conſiderable degree a prag + 
tical grievance ; an opinion that could only be founded 
on his not having diſtinguiſhed between the intereſt of 
the Diſſenters, as compoſing a religious ſect, and the 
feelings of the ſame Diſſenters as Engliſhmen, dif- 
honoured in the eyes of their countrymen, degraded 
in their privileges as citizens, and deprived of their 
rights as men.—Feelings which had often led them to 
complain in the emphatic language of the Houſe of 
Peers, ** that to a more miſerable fituation than that in 
« which they are placed, it is fearcely poſſible for an 
16% Engliſhinan to be reduced.” 

Before I conclude, ſaid the honourable Member, it 
gives me much ſatisfaction to obſerve, that the right 
honourable Gentleman has neither denied nor con- 
tradifted any one of the facts on which the claim of 
the Diſſenters to the ſolicited relief is built. They 

aſſert, that their anceſtors were not perſons againſt 
whom the proviſions of the Teſt Act were originally 
framed, and that they were not included in the reaſon, 
though unhappily they were ſubjected to the burthen, 
of the laws. The right honourable Gentleman does 
not pretend, in oppoſition to the title and preamble of 
the AQ, as well as to all hiftoric records, that the ex- 
cluſion of the Diſſenters from civil and military offices. 
was the purpoſe for which it was deſigned. The Di- 
ſenters alſo allege, that the Teſt AQ was ves * 
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implied but ſtrong and equitable pledge, that relief from 
its reſtri ions ſhould be given to the Diſſenters. A 
pledge which the Parliament who paſſed that Act, 
8 their efforts were defeated by the Act of the 
Court, repeatedly endeavoured to redeem. This fat 
alſo the right honourable Gentleman does not attempt 
to diſpute. The Diſſenters further maintain, that the 
Corporation Act was paſſed in a ſeaſon of turbulence 
and national diſtreſs ; that its proviſions were not more 
hoſtile to the Diſſenters than to the Conſtitution itſelf, 
and that the reaſons on which the Act was founded 
have long fince ceaſed to operate. This fact alſo the 
right honourable Gentleman has not attempted to diſ- 
prove. Thus, Sir, I have endeavoured to ſhew, that 
the facts on which the Diſſenters have built their claim 
are umefuted and unqueſtioned, and that the arguments 
which they have advanced, are oppoſed” on ſuch prin- 
ciples alone, as would juſtify, and have often produced 
the wort extreme of perſecution. In all that I have 
ſaid, I have ſubmitted to the judgment of the Houſe, 
thoſe confiderations alone which have governed my 
own conviction; for as a friend to juſtice, I'wiſh relief 
to the injured ; as 2 citizen devoted to the State, I am 
anxious to unite in the general defence of all thoſe who 
are willing to hazard their lives for the general ſafety; 
and as a member of the Church of England, I am ſo- 
licitous to relieve her from reproach, perfectly con- 
vinced that ſhe muſt be weakened in proportion as ſhe 
is diſhonoured, and that her permanent proſpetity can 
neyer be derived from power founded on oppreſſion. 


f Mr. Pxwys ſaid, that though it was the third time 


that the preſent quellion bad been debated, he had 
h refrained from delivering his ſentiments, for 
he 


"avs 
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he had not, till now, made up his mind on the TubjeR./ 
It was, in his opinion, no hardſhip on any ſubjett to 
comply with laws by which the King himſelf, as Chief 
Magiſtrate, was bound. He was as much an enemy to 
perſecution as any man; but if the queſtion was to 
paſs, he would aſk if the Houſe were prepared to extend 
their Toleration to all other Sectaries, to the Jews ' 
and the followers of Confucius? He urged a variety 
of arguments, and concluded with ceclaring! his nege- 
tive to the motion, 

Mr. Yorke ſtated, that he would not have troubled” 
the Houſe at a time whenſo many Gentlemen were de 
ſirous of delivering their opinions, if he had not felt 
himſelf particularly cireumſtanced with reſpe& to the 
queſtion, When an Hon, Gentleman propoſed in the 
year 1787 a motion of a ſimilar tendency to that which 


#2] 


was actually under the conſideration of the Houſe, he 


ſaid he thought it a motion which the Houſe might 


have complied with, provided that the ſecurity of the 
Church was not likely to be impaired by ſuch a com- 
pliance, and that the complete and permanent ſatisfac- 
tion of the Proteſtant Diſſenters would be the probable 


conſequence of it. He conſidered thoſe as objects of 
great importance to the tranquillity of the country, 
which it was neceſſary for the Houſe to attend to at all 
times, and particularly at the preſent moment. In vo- 


ting for the motion of the Hon. Gentleman, he looked 
to thoſe objects with ſome anxiety, and though upon a 
full conſideration of the circumſtances, under which 


the preſent motion was introduced, he could not give 
it the ſame conſcientious ſupport that he had formerly 


done; yet he confidered the ſatisfaction of the Diſſent- 
ers ſo extremely defirable, that if a Repeal of the Teſt - 
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Laws would enſare that object, he ſhould think it a 
proper conceſſion, if it could be made conſiſtently with 
the ſecurity of the Eccleſiaſlical and Civil Eſtabliſh- 
ment of the Country. But he could not aſſent to a 
motion for a direct and unqualified Repeal, efpecially 
as the Right Hon. Gentleman had controverted the 
propriety of ſubſtituting any other ſecurity inſtead of 
that which he was deſirous to remove. | 
Mr. Burke began a ſpeech, which be one — 
the moſt forcible and impreſſive that had been deli- 
vered in the debates of the three laſt Sefions againſt 
the repeal, with declaring the two preceding times the 
queſtion. had been agitated, be had abſented bimſelt 
from the Houſe not having been able to make up - his 
mind to any deciſion on the ſubject, and that even yet 
he had not been able to ſatisfy himſelf altogether, tho? 
certainly in a much greater degree than before, when 
he could not lay hold of any one ſtraight forward 

principle to guide his judgment by, He was now, 
however, from information lately received, ready to ſay 
why he could not vote for his right Honourable friend's. 
queſtion. In every diſcuſſion relative to religion, Mr, 
Burke ſaid, he was ſorry to ſee the appearance of any 
thing like party ſpirit, becauſe he thought ſuch ſubjeQs 
ought not to be mingled nor contaminated with party 
but to be argued on their own grounds ſolely; every 
individual member whatever his political ſentiments 
might be, and however they might differ from thoſe of 
other Gentlemen, ought never once to ſuffer them to 
prejudice his judgment, nor ought he to allude to them 
in argument. It had given bim concern therefore to 
obſerve. that the Right Hovourable Gentleman over 
the way, bad ditected a perſonal ſneer at his Right. 
Hon. 
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Hon. Friend in invidioufly putting the caſe, that if a 
man of his [ Mr. Fox's ] bold and enterpriſing character 
was to come into power as a Miniſter, and counte- 
nanced the Diſſenters, that they might obtain a footing 
in places of great truſt, and thus become capable of 
endangering the ſafety of the civil conſtitution of the 
State The manner in which his Right Honourable 
Friend had opened and argued the queſtion, and tho 
many very weighty and ſound arguments he had 
brought forward in a manner fo open and <ccar, might, 
he ſhould. have imagined, | have reſcued his Right 
Hon. Friend ſuch a ſarcaſm ; he was, he owned the 
more ſurpriſed, becauſe there had been à Miniſter, 
who had formerly had a ſeat in that Houſe, who had 
held publickly in the Houle of Lords, and. in the face 
of the Biſhops, a language reſpecting Churchmen, and 
the doctrine and ritual of our eſtabliſhed religion, ten 
times more broad and groſs than any thing his Right 
Hon. Friend had ſaid of the High Churchmen in for- 
mer days. Ihe Miniſter to whom he had alluded, had 
been a man of brilliant talents and acknowledged abili ; 
ties; a Miniſter who had directed the government of 
this country with great glory to its national characs 
ter and great ſafety to the Conſtitution. both in Church 
and State. The Miniſter in queſtion, Mr. Burke 
ſaid, was the late Earl of Chatham, who in the Houſe of 
Lords had uſed theſe words: Goren 2 
„We have à Calvixtsric Cxerb, a n a a 
„an ARMINIAN, CLERGY.” 


Thus he oblrvedy, had that noble Lord foleQed: the 
worſt names of other religions, and applied them to 
our Church and Liturgy, The Eatlof Chatham was 
ever regarded as the protector of the Diſſenters, and yet 
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be had riever heard that the ſafety of the Chureh had 
been once thought in danger during bis Adminiſtra- 
tion. When he died, it was generally concelved, that 
he had left the protection of the Diſſenters, with bis 
mantle, to a noble Earl in the other Houſe, That no- 
ble Earl had ſince been at the head of the Govornment 
of this country, and the Right Hon. Gentleman over 
the way had been at the ſame time in Adminiſtration, 
and no complaint had nevertheleis been made, when 
that Adminiſtration ceaſed, that the Church had been 
left leſs ſafe by the noble Earl. An intimate and wor- 
thy friend of his, the late Sir George Seville, had alſo 
been an avowed friend to the Diſſenters, and yet he 
verily believed had Sir George Saville ever been Firſt 
Lord of the Treaſury, he would have thought it his 
duty to protect the Eſtabliſhed Church, and fave it 
from the leaſt innovation it was among a Minifter's 
duties. The Right Hon, Gentleman, therefore, had 
no ground whatever for imagining or ſuggeſting, that 
if his Right Hon. Friend were to be a Miniſter, that 
therefore he being avowedly a friend to the Difſenters, 
the ſafety of the Church would be endangered. His 
Right Hon. Friend, he obſerved, had-rejoiced that the 
lower Houſe of Convocation had not been convened or 
ſat for a long time; but Lazarus only ſleepeth, he ſaid, 

| he is not dead, was a fat that ought to be remembered, 
The lower Houſe of Convocation was not out of exiſt- 
ence; it lay dormant indeed, and in a ſtate of dorman- 
ey, in his mind, it ought always to continue, unleſs 
when ſome great and real queſtion alarming to the 
Church rendered its meeting neceſſary. His Right 
Hon. Friend bad begun his ſpeech with laying down 
the ſs Toleration and Perſecution; all per- 
ſecution, 
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fecution, civil or religious, was odious and horrible? 


he had ever held it in deteſtation; but care ought” to 
be taken that men did not, under colour of an abſttact 
principle, deceive even themſelves. Abſtract princis 
ples, he ſaid his Hon. Friend knew him well enough 
to know. he diſliked, and never could bear; he deteſt- 
ed them when boy; and he liked them no better now 
be had ſilver hairs: Abſtract principles were what his 
clumſy apprehenſions could not graſp; he muſt have a 
principle embodied in ſome manner or other, and the 
conduct held upon it aſcertained, before he could pre- 
tend to judge of its propriety and advantage in practice. 
But of alt abſtra& principles, abſtract principles of na-: 
tural right, (which the Diffenters relied upon, as their 
ſtrong hold) were the moſt idle, becauſe the moſt uſe- 
leſs. and the moſt dangerous to reſort to. "They ſuper= 
ſeded ſociety, ard broke aſunderall thoſe bonds'tliathad 
formed the huppineſs of mankind for ages. He would 
venture to ſay; that if they were to go back abſtractedly 
to original rights, there would be an end ts all ſoclety. 
Abſtract ptineiples of natural right had been long fines 
given up for the advantage of having, what was mueli 


better, ſociety;” which ſubſtituted wiſdom and Juſtice in 


the room of original right It annihilated all thoſe na- 
tural rie hts, and drew to its maſs all the component 
parts of which theſe rights were made up. It took in 
all the virtue of the virtuous, —and all the wiſdom of 
the wiſe, It gave life, ſecurity, and action, to every 
faculty ot the ſoul, and ſecured the poſſeſſion of every 
comfort which thoſe proud and boaſting natural rights 
impotenly held out; but rouid not afcertain; ' It gave 
alms to the indigent, defence to che weak, inſtrüction 
12 ignorant, employment to the induſtrious, cn 
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ſolation to thoſe who. wanted it, nurture; to the help- 
leis, ſup port to the aged, faith to the doubtſul, hope 
to thote in deſpair, aud charity to all the human race ; 
extending itſelf from acts of tenderneis to the wiant 
when | iT tuſt cried in the cradle, to acts of comfort and 
n to the dying man on the way to the tomb. 
After the moſt ſubli ic climex of deſeription in detailing 
the advantages attributeable to ſociety, and alto dedu- 
Gible from the Church, which he ſtated as the ueceſſary 
creature and aſſiſtant of fociety in all its great aud moit 
beneficial purpoſes, he proſeſſed his peculiar regard: and 
reverence for the Eſtabliſhed Church of this kingdom, 
and the neceſſity that exiſted to preterve it fate and cn 
vre at a time like the preſent, when he contended. there 
was not merely a falſe alarm calculated to- auſw or ſomo 
purpoſe. of miſchief and oppreſſion meditated by the 
Eftabliſhed Church herſelf, but firong and waraniabie 
grounds of ſerious apprebenfion for the Chuich's ſale- 
ty. In order to eſtabliſh. this poſition, he revested. to. 
the definition of toleration, as laid down by his Right 
Honourable. Friend, and ſaid he did not cleatly under - 
ſand what his Right Hon. Friend meant, but he be- 
Heved: him to concur in opinion with him that men, 
were not to be judged. of merely by their opinions, but, 
hy the condy® they held compared with their opinions. 
His rule ever had been to trace effects to their cauſes, 
and thus by recurring to firſt principles, judge, as his 
Right Hon Friend had well argued it, a poſterior, of 
the ſacts that followed. It was therefore hy the con- 
duct of the Diſſenters that he judged of them, by their 
acts, their declarations, and their avowed intentions 
- After an infinite deal of argument in illuſtration of 
the propriety and ſaſety of retting a judgment * 
gar 


. 
gard to the danger to be dreaded from men, from / 4 
Knowledge of their principles, and a compariſon. be- 
tween their avowed principles, aud their acknowledged 


\ and undeniable conduct, Mr. Burke ſaid, that he might 


not be charged wii calumniating the Diſſenters, whom 
he had formerly eſpouſed with the utmoſt zeal, when 
with Sir George Saville he had contended for their 
caule in reſpeQ to the Bill laſt paſſed in their favour, 
ſome fourteen, years ago, but When. he now accuſed 
with holding conduct, and aſſerting doctrines that 
threatened the moſt imminent danger to the future ſaſe- 
ty, and even the very being of the Church, he would 
recur to facts, and produce ſuch proofs of what he aſs 
ſerted, as ſhould put the mattet beyond a; doubt, and 
eſtabliſh to the ſatisfaction of every man who | heard 
bim, that he had attended very ſufficiently to the broad 
and clear diſtinction between the fears of a man alarm- 
ed, on the reaſonable conviction of the approach of 
real, danger, and thoſe kind of fears which originated 
ia mere cowardice and unmanly weaunefs, before he 
admitted the apprehenſion that filled his mind at pre- 
ſent. Mr. Burke after a definition of the three diſtinct 
points of view in which danger from any quarter to 
the Church was to be conſidered, viz. as to its nearne ſa, 
its eminence, and the degree of miſchief to be dreaded 
from it, proceeded to eſtabliſhed facts, as he called them, 
which would, he ſaid, prove the extent of cach of the 
three diviſions into which he had reſolved the confider 
ration. His fiſt great proof was the production of 
two printed catechiſms circulated by the Diffentess 
far the uſe of young non-conformiſts, written by Mr. 
Robi nſon and Mr. Palmer. The firſt catechiſm, be 
ſaid, contained no one precept of religion. It conſiſt- 

ed 
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ed of one continued invective againſt Kings and Bi- 
ſhops, in which every thing was miſrepreſented and 
placed in the worſt light. In ſhort, it was a catechiſm 

of miſanthropy, a catechiſm of anarchy, a catechiſm 
of confuſion ! groffly libelling the National eftabliſh- 
ment in every part and paſſage, and theſe catechiſms 
were to be put into the hands of Diffenters children, 
who were thus to be taught in their early infancy to 
lifp out cenſures and condemnations of the Eſtabliſhed 
Church of England, and to be brought up 28 a riſing 
generation of its determined enemies, while poſſibly 
the diſſenting preachers were themſelves recommend- 
ing the ſame ſort of robbery and plunder of the 
wealth of the Church as had happened in France, 
were ſome men were weak enough to imagine a hap- 
py revolution had taken place; but where he knew the 
moſt miſerable ſyſtem of governmeat, at this moment 
prevailed that ever diſgraced the annals of Europe.— 
He dwelt on the deſtruction of the Eftabliſhment of 
the French Church, as a circumſtance peculiarly ſhame- 
ful and ſcandalous : thoſe who had compared rhe Church 
of Reme to the Whore of Babylon, the Kirk of Scotland 
to a kept Miſtreſi, and the Church of England to ſome- 
thing between a Proſtitute and a modeſt Woman, would 
probably, he ſaid, be preaching up the ſame doctrines 
to their congregations, while the riſing race of Diſ- 
ſenters were probably imbibing thoſe principles ſo per- 
nicious in themſelves, and ſo dangerous to the ſafety 
of the Eſtabliſhed Church of this Country; and how 
could he tell but that it would end in the acting the 
Fame ſhameful ſcene, reſpecting the 'plunder of the 
wealth and revenues and the Mar Jay. r 
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oſ gar Church, as it had done in the caſe of — 
of France? 

Mr. Burke obſerved, that a hint of the uſe to which 
the wealth of our church might be appropriated, bad 
been given, during the American war, by the Duke of 
Riehmand in the Houſe of Lords, when a Biſhop was 
ſpeaking in favour of that war; the Duke, in reply, 
mentioned the millions the war had coſt the gpuntry:; 
and ſaid as money muſt be bad, the country knew to 
whom they might refort for it. His Grace, therefore, 
adyifed the Biſhops to beware what conduct they pus- 
ſued, Mr. Burke conſideteꝗ this as a ſuggeſtion which 
the Diſſenters might, on a new hint, improve on, and 
thence induce the mob to view the wealth of the 
Church, as a bettet une * * m of Election 
Candidates. 

Aſter much e ks points, Mr. Burke 
produced the books of eatechiſm, of one of which (a 
political catechyſm) he read the fitle, with an entry 
from the Genera! Meeting at Harlowe, (where all the 
Diſſeaters of that diviſion aſſe mble,) declaring their ap- 
probation. of the work, and their reſolution to circulate 
and recommend it in their diviſion. Mr. Bujke read 
alſo two or three paſſages pointed directly at the Church 
Eftabbthment.. Having laid great ſtreſs on theſe, be 
produced a letter, which, he declared, had only come 
to his hands the preceding day, written by Mr, Fletcher, 
2 Diſſeprer, from a Meeting of Diſſenting Miniſters, 
held at Bolton, in Lancaſhire. Mr. Fletcher ſtated, in 
his letter, that the Meeting avowed ſuch violent princi- 
ples, that he would not;ſtay, but came away with ſame 
other moderate men. t deſcribed, that one Member, 
on being aſked, What was their object, and whether 
they meant to ſeek for any thing more than the Repeal 
of the Teſt and Corporation Acts? anſwered, in the 
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language of our Saviour, We know thoſe things 
which ye are not yet able to bear.“ And on another 
Member's ſaying. Give them a little light into what 
4. ve intend; informed him, © that they did not care 
the nip of a ſtraw for the Repeal of the Teſt and 
'« Corporation Acts, but that they deſigned to try for 
the Abolition of the Tythes and the Liturgy. _ Mr. 
Burke deſcanted on this for ſome time; he then men- 
tioned Dr. Prieſtley's declaration, That he hated all 
Religious Eſtabliſhments, and thought them ſinful 
« and ĩdolatrous; and produced a letter of Dr. Prieſt- 
ley' s, in which the Doctor talks of a train of gunpow- 
der being laid to the Church Eſtabliſhment, which 
would ſoon blow it up, if the danger was not avoided 
by the friends to the Eſtabliſhment : the Doctor adds, 
and if that danger were avoided, and they refuſed to 
Repeal the Teſt and Corporation Ads, the Eſtabliſh - 
ment would ſoon tumble about their ears. After pay- 
ing Dr. Prieſtley all the compliments due to a man of 
bis acknowledged literary abilities, Mr. Burke animad- 
verted, with great pointedneſs, on tlie doctrine con- 
tained in the letter juſt read by him, which he conſi- 
dered as a ſerious indication, on the part of Dr. Prieſt- 
ley, at leaſt, of a determination to proceed, ſtep by ſtep, 
All the whole of the Church Eſtabliſhment was levelled 
to its foundations. 

Having, with all his powers of 1 ingenuity, painted 
tis in the moſt forcible colours, Mr, Burke laſtly pro- 
duced Dr. Price's Sermon, from whence he read an ex- 
tract; he commented upon it with great ſeverity, and 
complimented his Right Hon, Friend, on the hand- 
ſome way in which he had been liberal enough to treat 
a compoſition, that deſerved ſo little at his hands. He 
agreed with Mr. Fox, that the Church and the Pulpit 
ought to be kept pure and undefiled, and that politics 
2 _— 
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had no buſineſs to be adverted to in either. With equal 
propriety might theological diſcuſſions, he ſaid, be taken 
up in that Houſe; and queſtions ſolely n de- 
bated there. From the proofs he had adduced, conſiſt- 
ing of the exttact from Dr, Price's Sermon; the Letter 
of Dr. Prieſtley; the avowed language of that Divine, 
relative to religious Eſtabliſhments i in general; the Ca- 
techiſms of Mr. Robinſon and Mr. Palmer, and the 
letter of Mr. F letcher, he drew this inference, viz. that 
the leading Preachers among the Diſſenters, were avow- 
ed enemies to the Church of ar that they ac- 
tabliſhment appeared to be in . Bors more ſerious dan- 
ger, than the Wu of France was in a year or two 
ago · 
Mr. Burke reminded the Houſe, that nothing « could 
have been, to all appearance, more ſafe and ſecure, 
than the hierarchy of France, at a very ſhort period 
ſince ; every thing, therefore, that fell far ſhort of the 
Preben danger of the Church of England, ought to 
regarded as a ſymptom of ſerious apprehenſion, an 
to challenge new caution, and additional care. He 
faid, he could not admit that his Right Hon. friend 
had, with any ſort of juſtice, aſcribed the fatal inci- 
dents that had attended the Church of F rance, plun- 
dered and demoliſhed in ſo diſgraceful a manner, to 
the puniſnment which Providence, in its wiſdom, had 
allotted for the wickedneſs and cruelty of the French 
Government, evinced in the revocation of the edit of 
Nantz. Such an idea was chimerical and profane. 
Was it conſiſtent with the juſtice of Providence, to 
puniſh Louis XVI. for the crime of Louis XIV As 
well might it be argued, that the danger which now 
threatened the Eſtabliſhed Church of England, was A 
puniſhment inflicted by the hand of Providence on 
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mie ebuntry, for the perſecutions of Laud, Biſhop 
Whrrgittz and all the horrid cruelties, burnings, and 
murthiers, perpetrated, under pretence of USP Ars zeal, 
in diſtamt periods of our hiſtory ! 

Mr. Burke complimented the Right Hon. Gentleman 
over the way, on the laudable attention he had ſhewn 
to the preſervation of our religious eſtabliſhment. It 
was, he faid, peculiarly the duty of any Member of 
that Houſe, ſtanding in the Right Hon. Gentleman's 
ſicuation, to guard, with anxious care, an obje& ſo in- 
timately connected with the State as the Church of 
this country; and the Right Hon. Gentleman had diſ- 
charged bis duty with great zeal;' and great ability. 
That Houſe alfo had the ſame duty impoſed on them : 
they were equally bound to watch over the Church 
with due and conſtant attention; and this appeared to 
be a moment peculiarly requiring their interference. 

Had the Queſtion been brought forwurd ten years 
ago, Mr. Burke faid, he ſhould have voted for the 
Reprat. At preſent, a variety of circumſtances made it 
appear imprudent, to his mind, to meddle with it. For 
the Diſſenters, as a body, he entertained great eſteem. 
There were among them many worthy and moſt re- 
ſpectahle individuals. If they would come fairly for- 
ward, he would meet them; and, let their actual 
deſire and meaning be aſcertained, he, fot one, ſhould 
be glad to fift their object; and if it were ſuch as a 
tational Legiſlature could ſafely grant, he, at leaſt, 
Hiould have no objeAion. With ſeveral Diſſenters he 
had long lived in the greateſt intimacy and happineſs. 
Inderd, they were among thoſe of his friends whom he 
Falued moſt highly; but, at preſent, if the Feſt and 
Cotporation Ads were repealed, ſome other Teſt 
bupht- to be ſubſtituted: the preſent he had always 
thought a bad and an inſufficient Teſt to its end. He 
1 Was 
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was cofivinced that it was an abuſe of the Sacramental- 
Rite, and tlie Sacramental Rite was too ſolemn an act 
tot proſtitutlon. Where conſcience really exiſted, he 
ſaid, it ought not to be wounded. By wounding 2 
man's couſcience, they annihilated the God within 
him (if he might be allowed ſo to expreſs it) and vio- 
lated him in his ſanuary. 

He profeſſed himſelf ready to grant relief 4 op- 
preffion to all men, but unwilling to grant power, 
becauſe power, once poſſeſſed, was generally abuſed. 
He declared he bad a draft of another Teſt in his 
pocket; and he had formed an idea of moving the pte- 
vious Queſtion, with a view afterwards to move for. a 
Committce to examine into the conduct of the Dit. 
ſenters, the doctrines reſpecting the Eſtabliſhed Church 
which they had recently avowed, and all that part of 
their conduct, to which he had adverted, as matter of 
eſtabliſhable fact, and not of vague ot wild aſſertion. 

Nr. Butke ſaid, he was defirous of proceeding 
regularly, and with a due regard to parliamentary 
forms. He did not wiſh the Houſe to rely on his facts 
before he had eſtabliſhed them by proof, of which he 
knew them to be capable. If, however, they. ſhould, 
upon inveſtigation, not appear to be founded, he would 
hold himſelf bound to vole for the Repeal of the Teſt 
and Corporation Acts. 

Mr. Burke ſaid, he would W. entirely governed by 
the Houſe: if they ſhould think the beſt way of laying 
the Queſtion at reſt would be by coming to a vote 
upon the motion, he would ſubmit. [A loud cry of 
hear ! bear by way of approbation of that mode.] 
But if the Houſe ſhould be of opinion, that ĩt would be 
better to move the previous Queſtion on the preſent 
motion, and inſtitute a Committe, ſo as to afford the 

| Diſſenters 
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Diſſenters an opportunity of refuting what he had 
afferted (which be owned he himſelf thought the moſt 
eligible mode of proceeding) he would purſue that. 

Mr. Burke, in the courſe of his ſpeech, illuſtrated 
and enlivened his argument, by much drilliant expreſ= 
fon, pertinent alluſion, and ſtriking obſervation.—. 
Among other examples, to provoke the caution of the 
Houſe, he inſtanced Lord George Gordon's mob, and | 
the dangers that were then likely to have enſued under | 
a blind idea that they were acting in Hg of the 
Eftabliſhed Religion, when they were endeavouring 
to enforce the moſt intolerant perſecution—had nearly 
levelled the Conflitution in Church and State, the 
rabble having ſurrounded that Houſe, and created a 
moſt ſerious alarm, leſt the national credit ſhould be 
deſtroyed by their demoliſhing the Bank. "In a leſs 
important part of their conduct alſo, they] had marking- 
ly deſcribed their drunken folly, and irrational conduct, 
by ſelecting the Judges and . for the peculiar 
objects of their vengeance. 

Mr. Burke dwelt on this event as one that ought to 
ſtimulate to caution in the preſent circumſtances ; and 
after adding a great variety of obſervations, concluded 
a very able, eloquent, and ſtriking ſpeech, with again 
declaring, that he ſhould be governed by the Houſe, 
but would not vote againſt the motion, although he did 
not think this a fit moment for ſuch a motion to be 
put. e 

Mr. V. Smith ſpoke i in anſwer to Mr. Burke, and 
Aid, that the virulent and ſevere abuſe thrown out 
againft the reſpectable body of Diſſenters, would have 
had more effect on his mind, had not the ſame gentle- 

man indulged himſelf in till more unqualified imputa- 
tions againſt a whole nation, that had nobly delivered 
itſelf from a ſtate of ignominious bondage, and had re- 
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covered tlie juſt inheritance of freedom. He aſſured 
Mr. Burke, that the Catechiſm, of which he com- 
plained ſo much, was not adopted by the Diſſenters; 
he had never heard of it till that day, nor of the Eaſtern 
Aſſociation. Mr. Smith ſpent ſome little time in ge- 
netal argument, in favour of the Repeal, and contend- 
ed, chat it was illiberal to ſtigmatize a whole body of 
people, becauſe one or two of them, whoſe zeal might 
carry them too far, had exceeded thoſe bounds which 
the more cool and temperate would ame 
themſelves to. a 
Mr. Smith, (Member for Worceſter), roſe to Gerdt 
the Houſe with a few words upon the preſent queſtion, 
becauſe he found himſelf in a predicament, in which it 
Was neceſſary to, give a vote different to what he gave 
upon a former occaſion; he felt it a duty incumbent 
upon him to follow the withes and inſtructions of his 
Conſtituents, whenever he could obey them, conſiſtent 
with the duty that he owed to his countty at large. He 
ſaid, if, in voting againſt the preſent queſtion, -he 
ſhould deprive, for a time, a numerous body of loyal 
ſubjects of certain rights to which they conceive them 
ſelves entitled, but of whicha jealous apprehenſion of ec- 
clefiaſtical ſecurity, had found it expedient in leſsenlight- 
ened days to deprivethem, he did but yield anacquieſcence 
to the opinion of many able men, who oppoſe the Repeal 
of the Acts, of which the Diſſenters complain, and 
conſent to their continuing in force, in compliance 
with the wiſhes of a numerous and reſpeQable body of 
his conſtituents, who are not as yet convinced, that the 
neceſſity which made it wiſe and expedient to paſs 
them, has entirely ceaſed to exiſt : in obeying, there - 
fore their inſtructions, which it was his duty to do, 

he could not do an injury to his country, =} 
$3 22 Mr. 
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Mr. Milber force ſaid, that had he been able to catch 
the Speaker's eye catlier in the day, he ſhould have 
gone at large into the queſtion; yet he felt that it be- 
came him, in his fituation, not to give altogether a 
filent vote. He roſe, therefore, merely to declare, that 
he ſhould decidedly vote againſt the motion of the right 
honourable Gentleman, to whoſe alluſion alſo to him 
ſelf it had been his intention to reply, and he truſted 
in à manner perfectly ſatisfatory, but that alſo he muſt 
leave for the preſent : the queſtion was now brought 
into a narrow compaſs; an eſtabliſhment” of religion 
was conceived to be adviſable at leaſt, if not ne- 
cellary ; and the only thing at iſſue was, whether this 
would be endangered by granting the Diflenters' requeſt; 
under all the circumſtances of the preſent cafe, and the 
preſent time; it was his firm conviftion that it would, 
and theretore he ſhould reſiſt the application. 

Sir William Dolben roſe to reſcue the Clergy from the 
imputstions which he conceived to have been caſt upon 
them by Mr Fox, in his obſervations on the conduct 
of the High Churchmen, at different periods of our 
hiftory. Sir William went into a ſhort biſtory of the 
conduct of our Clergy in the reign of Charles the Firſt, 
and contended, that they had ſtood by the Monarch 
and the legal Government, till by the machinations of 
the Diſſenters, the Prince, the State, the Church, and 
even the Conſtitution itſelf had been involved in one 
common ruin, Sir William alſo defended the conduct 
of the Clergy at other periods, to which he imagined 
Mr. Fox had alluded. 

Mr. A indbam declared himfelf the e 
of a populous city, among the Members of which 
there were as great a body of Diſſenters as in almoſt 
any place throughout Great-Britain, and who to him 
had behaved with the utmoſt liberality : for as their 
candidat: 
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candidate, to him they had nobly and liberally avowed 
their diſlike to ſhackle him in political opinign, even 
on the great and important queſtion z-lating,to,them- 
ſelves; therefore, whatever private opinion he might 
have on the ſubject, he could not ſubſeribe to the ſe- 
vere declamation againſt Diſſenters in general, which 
he had heard delivered in that evening's debate. 

Mr. Fox then roſe, and ſaid, exhauſted as he felt 
himſelf” by the length of the debate, he ſhould. not 
have troubled the Houſe a ſecond time, had he not felt 
it neceſſary to reſtate ſome of his principles, wi ich ap- 
peared to have been miſunderſtood, He had ſtated, as 
the grand principle of 3 that it conſiſted in 
not deducing from men's opinions inferences of evil 
intentions, contrary to their own expreſs declaration, 
It had been aid, that the preſent was not a queſtion of 

toleration ; whether it was, or was not, it was clearly 
in his judgment, a queſtion of juſtice, deducible from 
the principle he had ſtated, as the principle of Tole- 
ration, Viz, that evil intentions were not to be in- 
ferred from men's opinions, but from their actions. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer's argument reſted on 
the ground, that if the Diſſenters obtained what they 

now demanded, they would be encouraged to graſp at 

more; and conſequently there was reaſon to fear that 
they would never reſt till they had overturned the pre- 
ſent eſtabliſhment ; but this was merely the right ho- 
nourable Gentleman's inference, and not their decla- 
ration. He had alfo endeavoured to make out a re- 
ſemblance between a religious teſt and an oath; but, 
in what did the reſemblance conſiſt ? A teſt implied a 
ſolemn profeſſion of belief in the articles of ſome par- 
ticular religion, while an oath was no=more than a 
ſolemn affirmation of truth, which every man, was per- 
mitted to make according to the form of that religion 
which he himſelf profeſſed; and the latter was, in his 
| AH | opinion, 
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opinion, the only way in which religion ought to be 
made ſubſervient to government. The principle, that 
one ſet of men might judge of the evil tendency of 
other men's opinions, and take meaſures to guard 
againſt that evil tendency, was of very great and for- 
midable extent, On this principle might the maſſacre 
of Paris be juſtified, and every other outrage of per- 
ſecution againſt reaſon and humanity. On his own 
principle, that intentions were not to be interred from 
opinions, he was far from imagining that the gentle- 
man who had recourſe to his argument, evet meant to 
puſh it to ſuch extent ; but this, he contended, was 
the true tendency of the principle on which they: 
argued, 

Mr. Fox then repeated, what he had formerly ſaid of 
his great obligations to Mr, Burke, from whom he de- 
rived many of the principles he had that day ſtated, — 
He had heard the ſpeech of his Right- Hon. Friend, 
with grief and fame. He had, however, this conſola- 
tion, that his own arguments were founded on prin- 
ciples which he had learned from Mr. Burke, while 
thoſe of Mr. Burke were founded on pamphlets or ru- 
mours, on anecdotes and ſuſpicions. He then conclu- 
ded with declaring, that although he was not autho- 
riſed by any body of men to promiſe that the Repeal 
of the Corporation and Teſt AAs was all they aimed. 
at, he was fully convinced, that to grant the Repeal of 
thoſe Acts was the moſt certain means of preventing 
other aims; as a great number of the Diſſenters would 
certainly be fatisfied with that Repeal, and withdraw 
their ſupport from thoſe Who might aim at other 

The Houſe divided, 


AYES, — — 105 
Noxs, — — 294 
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